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One of the practical objects for which Dr. West- 
cott labored was a general arbitration treaty between 
his country and the United States. He believed 
that " the stable friendship of the English-speaking 
peoples would go far to assure the peace of the 
world." His use of the word " stable " shows that 
he had a true appreciation of the unsteady feelings 
and sentiments in the way of such a friendship, and 
he urged his clergy to " take care that within the 
range of their influence no idle or hasty or petulant 
word, no ungenerous judgment, should mar it." 

When the Christian Union for the Promotion of 
International Brotherhood was organized by the late 
George Gillett, a London banker, Dr. Westcott, who 
had not then been raised to the bishopric, accepted 
the presidency of it. This position he retained for 
many years, its object, as will be seen from the fore- 
going citations, having his deepest and sincerest 
sympathy. 

But it was in the sphere of industrial controversies 
that his influence was most effectual. His diocese 
was one in which many miners live, and he made it 
his constant study to promote a spirit of patience, 
kindness and fairness in both the buyers and the 
sellers of labor. In this effort he was remarkably 
successful. The workmen of his district had the 
utmost faith in the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
his motives. The great miners' strike in that region 
some years ago, — a strike involving nearly one hun- 
dred thousand workmen, and one of the worst that 
England has ever had, — was brought to an end chiefly 
through his instrumentality. 

The Bishop of Durham was an example of what a 
great scholar and thinker may do in the field of prac- 
tical Christian social regeneration if he set himself 
dutifully and persistently about it. In the realm of 
biblical scholarship he had few, if any, superiors. 
But he believed that Christianity was for life rather 
than for the study, and when he came to his high 
ecclesiastical office he became a true "overseer of 
souls." In thinking of his life and of his services 
to the cause of human brotherhood and peace, one 
cannot help asking one's self the question, What a 
different state of things might we have seen among 
the Christian nations to-day if all Christian leaders 
of every name and rank, had been as careful to form 
true conceptions of the nature of Christianity and as 
faithful in carrying them out in their teachings and 
life, as was this distinguished bishop. His example 
may well be followed on both sides of the water by 
many prominent Christian preachers and teachers 
whose position on the subject of peace, if not pro- 
nouncedly wrong, is so negative and uncertain that 
one does not know where to place them. The posi- 
tion of every professed exponent of Christianity 
ought, on this subject, to be as clear and well defined 
as that of the sun in the heavens. 



The Duel in Germany. 

The beginning of the end of the duel in Germany, 
we may hope, is now clearly to be seen. It is not 
easy of explanation that this barbarous and utterly 
stupid institution has lingered in that country as long 
as it has. Though it is under the ban of the law in 
common life, it has maintained itself in the army and 
among the students in the universities. That army 
officers should continue to fight duels is perfectly 
natural, for war and the duel are essentially one in 
the nature of their causes and in their character; 
but that students, who are supposed to look into the 
true nature of things, should have kept up this 
irrational and silly practice is hard to understand. 

But finally the absurdity and disgracefulness of 
the thing, even among students and army officers, are 
beginning to dawn on the German mind, and a move- 
ment has been started to put an end to it. On the 
initiative of Prince Lowenstein, one hundred and four 
representatives of the German nobility have signed 
and published a declaration against the practice. 
The occasion of the issue of this manifesto was the 
recent dismissal from the army of a young lieutenant 
in Saxony, because after striking an officer and then 
apologizing for it, he had refused to accept the 
officer's challenge to a duel, considering his apology 
a sufficient atonement for the offence. 

The signers of the Lowenstein protest declare that 
dueling is contrary to reason, to conscience, to law, 
to the demands of civilization, and to the welfare of 
society and the state. They assert that a man who 
refuses to accept a challenge to fight a duel is not 
thereby disgraced, but is worthy of honor and respect. 
This is all very excellent, but there is something 
bordering on the comic in the final turn which these 
reform noblemen give to their declaration. They 
except from their condemnation cases in which 
" honor " is involved. Men whose " honor " has been 
injured may still, according to their doctrine, slash 
the offender with a sabre or try to put a hole through 
him with a revolver. Thus they virtually declare 
that what they have said about the duel in the ab- 
stract is not true when they come to particular cases. 
For did any one ever hear of a duel in which both 
the participants did not regard their " honor " as in- 
volved ? The officer whose face the young lieutenant 
had slapped felt that his "honor" was very much 
hurt, so much so that only blood could restore it to 
its former standing. 

However, these noblemen are serious, and they 
save their position by asking for the establishment of 
Courts of Honor, with a view to preventing, by judi- 
cial means, duels in cases where they are not " con- 
trary to reason, to conscience, to law, to the demands 
of civilization," etc. They propose that the method 
of arbitration be applied to matters the natural end 
of which would be a duel. This is a new field for 
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arbitration, and we very much hope these men may 
persuade Emperor William to give it at least as much 
sanction in this field as he gives to it in international 
affairs. It would be a great triumph of the principle 
if instead of sabre and revolver fights, there should 
be set up every year in the Fatherland several hundred 
of these duel-arbitration courts, or " honor " tribunals. 

It is most encouraging that this state of comical 
contradiction has been reached in Germany in regard 
to the duel. Every reform reaches it before success 
comes. Men cling with a sort of passionate respect 
to old customs, even when their judgment and con- 
science have pronounced against them. They feel 
that they must maintain their consistency. It re- 
quires considerable time to learn how to let go with 
self-respect. 

The duel in this country died of inanition. In 
England it was destroyed by the influence of Prince 
Albert some fifty years ago. It lingers in the Latin 
couutries of Europe, where, from being for a long 
time mostly farcical, it has recently had a very serious 
revival. But in these countries there is a strong 
and intelligent movement against it. It will be hard 
to eradicate it entirely, for a long time yet, in the 
countries where militarism continues to be the dom- 
inating institution. It is no more irrational and bar- 
barous between individuals than is the system of war 
in the sphere of international disputes. 

The duel will, nevertheless, disappear before mili- 
tarism is overthrown, because the system of internal 
law and order is much further developed than that of 
international law and justice. But the same forces 
of reason, conscience and common sense which have 
already so largely destroyed the one will in the course 
of time destroy the other. The international duel, 
as Charles Sumner called it, has no more place in 
civilized society than the duel between persons. It 
is more monstrously iniquitous because on so much 
larger a scale. To believe that the war system is to 
endure forever between nations is to believe that the 
race is hopelessly brutal and senseless, and that it can 
never be made anything else. 



The Modern Series of Peace Conferences. 

A year ago we gave a brief account of the salient 
features of the series of Peace Congresses which met 
in London, Paris, Brussels, FrankfortK>n-the-Main, 
Manchester and Edinburgh, from 1843 to 1853. This 
movement of half a century ago, which expressed 
itself in these seven remarkable congresses, soon 
exhausted itself. It was organized and supported by 
some of the ablest men of modern times — Cobden, 
Burritt, Beckwith, Tappan, Walker, Richard, Vis- 
schers, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Say, Bastiat, de 
Girardin, John Bright, Sir David Brewster and 
others — but the general peace sentiment was not 



strong enough to make it possible to continue the 
Congress as a permanent institution. 

It is wholly different with the modern Universal 
Peace Congress, which is to meet for the tenth time 
on the tenth of this month, and which has grown 
stronger and more enthusiastic with each year. It is 
now a permanent institution of the time, and gives 
every evidence of continuing its existence till its 
purpose is accomplished. 

The first of the modern Peace Congresses was 
held at Paris, in June, 1889, during the Exposition. 
The preliminary steps towards it were taken in 1888. 
The prime movers were Charles Lemonnien, Frederic 
Passy and Hodgson Pratt. The French societies 
took the lead, being supported by English, Italian, 
American and other organizations. There were dele- 
gates from nine countries, the total number being 
three hundred and ten, of whom two hundred and 
seventy-five were from France. The countries repre- 
sented were France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, Italy and the United 
States- About one hundred societies and organiza- 
tions of different kinds sent delegates. The Con- 
gress was successful beyond expectation, the peace 
societies having developed very rapidly in Europe for 
some ten years before. 

The Second Congress was held at London in the 
Westminster Town Hall, from the 14th to the 19th 
of July, 1890. This Congress was a very elaborate 
affair, many very able and instructive papers being 
presented. The report of the proceedings covers two 
hundred and fifty closely-printed pages, and is a mine 
of information for anyone studying the subject of 
peace. The president was the late David Dudley 
Field, the most distinguished member of the Ameri- 
can Bar of his time. Among the membership were 
many able men from several countries, especially 
from England, France and the United States. Nearly 
every conceivable phase of the peace question was 
discussed, and resolutions passed embodying the senti- 
ments of the Congress on these questions. This 
Congress will always be important historically as 
having brought the international peace movement 
into permanent existence and organization. A strong 
memorial was adopted by it and sent by deputation 
or letter to the heads of all the civilized nations, ask- 
ing for the settlement of controversies between them 
by arbitration. At this Congress the first movement 
was made toward the organization of a permanent 
international peace bureau, now in successful opera- 
tion at Berne. 

The Third Congress was held at Rome in Novem- 
ber, 1891. The opening session took place in the 
Great Hall of the Capitol, and was an occasion of 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Signor Bonghi, a member 
of the Italian Parliament, who was made president 
of the Congress, pronounced on this occasion a dis- 
course of remarkable eloquence. At his right hand 



